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She managed to get out of bed for the purpose of going to
the adjoining dressing-room, but was no sooner on her feet
than faintness came over her and she had to cling to the
bedstead for support. At last she contrived to drag herself
to the dressing-room, where she was able to breathe more
freely. But the feeling of nausea persisted, and at last came
violent vomiting, which kept her in the dressing-room for
three quarters of an hour. This, however, helped to save
her life; and feeling considerably relieved, she quitted the
dressing-room and returned to bed. Her coming and going
had wakened her husband, and after scolding a little pet
dog which slept in the room on an arm-chair, from which it
had climbed upon the bed, Madame Zola, thinking that she
heard her husband complain, turned to him and inquired if
he also felt unwell. " It is curious, but I do," he answered,
explaining that his symptoms were akin to hers. She
thereupon suggested that she should summon the servants,
but he replied: "It is not worth while. We are both
suffering from indigestion. It will be nothing, we shall be
all right to-morrow." Then, intending to open a window or
go to the dressing-room as his wife had done, he rose, looked
for his slippers, and took a few steps. But all at once a
fainting fit came upon him, and he was too far from the
bedstead to use it as a support. His wife heard Mm gasp,
then fall upon the floor. She called him, but he did not
answer. She wished to go to his help, but again an op-
pressive stifling sensation suddenly came upon her and she
was unable to rise or even press the electric bell in order to
summon assistance. By a last despairing effort she man-
aged to sit up in bed, but immediately fell back again,
losing consciousness. That was all she was able to relate chilly whenty superstitions, such as were enumerated in ald he paid to him the novelist had
